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FEMALE EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
II. 


N 1855, the reigning empress, Maria-~Alexandrovna, con- 
sulted the most distinguished Russian educators, and re- 
solved to do for the middle classes what Maria-Feodorovna 
had done for the aristocracy. Comprehensive schemes of re- 
form were announced at the beginning of the new reign, 
and while Alexander II was preparing for the liberation ot 
the serfs, his wife was also devoting herself to a work of 
emancipation. The Russian schools are intended to be an 
improvement on their models, those of Germany and Switz- 
erland. One of the best girls’ schools is that which was 
opened in Berne in 1836, under the name of ‘‘ school for girls 
of the city” (Einwohner-Madchenschule) and of which Froeh- 
lich took charge about 1840. It was founded by a stock 
company. Froehlich organized four primary, and six higher 
Classes, and completed his system by opening a school for 
children and a high-school. The latter was a sort of normal 
school where young ladies prepared themselves for teachers, 
while at the side of these were others who wished to learn 
to teach, that they might some day devote themselves more 
intelligently to the education of their own children. Fifteen 
years were required for the entire course of study, pupils 
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entering at four or five years of age and graduating at about 
nineteen or twenty. 

Froehlich formulated the principles of a new system of 
education, diametrically opposed to that of Catherine II. 
“The object of female education,” he says, “ zs the same for 
all classes. Rich or poor, the daughter should be nothing 
more nor less than an obedient child, a good sister, a virtu- 
ous girl, and as regards the remainder of her feminine 
career a faithful wife, a devoted mother, an intelligent mis- 
tress of her family. The aim is to arouse all their intellectual 
powers and to give them a development sufficient to enable 
them to attain the object of their existence under the cir- 
cumstances which their sex imposes upon them. The edu- 
cation of girls is carried on both at home and in the school; 
to the family belongs more particularly the duty of prepar- 
ing them for their future domestic rdle, and to the school 
that of ‘cultivating the mind.” 

Froehlich, assisted by a corps of efficient teachers, has in- 
structed a large number of pupils who disseminate his prin- 
ciples and methods in Germany and Switzerland. 

Maria-Alexandrovna, who had undoubtedly aided the de- 
velopment of girls’ schools in her native country, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, instructed Professor Wychnegrobski to go to 
Germany in order to study those institutions, and, his report 
being favorable, work was commenced. The advisor of the 
empress had to contend with financial difficulties ; he found 
that the boarding-schools were self-supporting, and assumed 
from that that the girls’ day schools, while they would be 
an improvement on the others, would not cost more in pro- 
portion ; a supposition which experience proved false. The 
tuition fees in girls’ gymnasia are not sufficient to meet the 
enormous expenses for salaries and apparatus in a school of 
that character, if it is worthy of its name. In 1872, the ex- 

cess of expenditures over receipts for the gymnasia of St. 
Petersburgh, ranged from $3,000 to $6,000 each. The def- 
icit is met by funds of the department of the Empress 
Maria, or fourth section, as it is named. Under the in- 
fluence of first illusions it is difficult to accustom one’s self 
to this constant demand for money. Up to the present time 
there is no regular .budget for girls’ schools dependent 
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upon the fourth section; for every new undertaking or un- 
foreseen expense, the department is drawn upon. 

The Minister of Public Instruction is not willing for his 
part to be behind-hand. Under his auspices, and more 
especially since the law of May 24th, 1870, 54 gymnasia and 
108 pro-gymnasia have been opened. To these should be 
added two high-schools, whose standard approaches very 
nearly that of the gymnasia, and twenty-two secondary 
schools, nearly corresponding to the pro-gymnasia. This 
forms a total of 186 institutions in which 23,400 pupils are 
instructed, and from which 1,000 graduate annually. 

Some of the gymnasia, and particularly those situated in 
the German, Lithuanian, and Polish provinces, are supported 
entirely at the public expense; the government does not 
spare money when there is an opportunity of spreading the 
Russian language or ideas in the frontier provinces. There 
are nine girls’ gymnasia in the university district of Varso- 
vie, each of which has a subsidy of $10,500. The total sum 
for the support of the 54 gymnasia and 108 pro-gymnasia, 
including the twenty-two secondary schools, is $468,075 an- 
nually. The government furnishes only $37,500. The re- 
mainder is raised through grants by cities, provincial 
authorities, and tuition fees. These institutions are grow- 
ing ; in the district of Kazan the number of pupils has in- 
creased from 3,224 to 6,776. But let us return to the gym- 
nasia depending for support upon the fourth section. 

Of the female gymnasia, which are under governmental 
supervision, six are situated in St. Petersburgh. St. Marie, 
the oldest and largest, has 605 pupils, the others less. To 
these six should be added the pro-gymnasium of the Nativity, 
which differs from the others in that it has not the three. 
nigher classes. At Moscow there are four gymnasia, at 
which 1,275 girls are taught. In addition to these in St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow, there are fifteen of these institu- 
tions in the various capital cities. Eight are in the western 
part of the empire; the fourth section, probably being in- 
spired by the same motives as those of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to multiply schools in the western Russian 
provinces, i.e., Poland. The inhabitants of the interior con- 
stantly complain that the border provinces absorb all the 
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educational budget. The majority of the provincial institu- 
tions bear the name of Maria, an honor as well to Maria- 
Feodorovna, whose liberality endowed them, as to Maria- 
Alexandrovna, who founded girls’ schools in Russia. 

If the establishment of the first institute at the time of 
Catherine II seemed a hazardous experiment, what shall be 
said of the effect produced fifteen years ago by the appear- 
ance of the gymnasia? The institutes were at least half 
convents ; for, although instruction was given by laymen, the 
interior administration did not differ greatly from that of a 
cloister. They had the conventual life, the strict rules and 
vigorous boarding-school system, and occasionally they 
were placed in ancient cloisters or under the sacred shadow 
of a temple. The girls’ gymnasia, on the contrary, were 
founded upon the principle of a day-school. These under- 
took the zustruction of the children: for their education they 
called in the aid of the family. So that in Russia, where, 
until the time of Peter the Great, women were condemned 
to the seclusion of the ¢erem, girls may now be seen, as in 
Germany, minglimg with the crowd and frequenting the 
public schools. A second principle of the female gymnasia, 
none the less important, is that they are open to girls of all 
ranks and religions. Ina country in which class-prejudice 
is not yet extinct, such an innovation could not fail‘to create 
a sensation ; how could a privy counsellor bring himself to 
let his daughter frequent a school where she would meet 
girls whose fathers had not obtained the eighth rank of 
tchin, which confers hereditary nobility? Would even the 
tchinovik of the tenth or eleventh rank be flattered to see his 
children associate with children of merchants and mechan- 
ics? Lines were sharply drawn among the merchants as 
well: there are members of the first and members of the 
third ghi/de, and they like to “keep up their dignity.” 
But, aside from these miserable little vanities, was it not to 
be feared that girls would make bad associates at school ? 
Ought not the priests to warn parents against this legalized 
mixing of religions? Finally, until then only that had been 
taught which was regarded as indispensable for taking 
charge of a house. The new teachers were more ambitious; 
they proclaimed that a woman was not of necessity simply 
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a wife, mother, or house-keeper. Before fitting for any 
special work, all her intellectual and moral faculties should 
be developed as far as possible. 

The tempest raised among us (in France), five or six years 
ago, by an attempt much more moderate, will readily be re- 
membered—an attempt to secure to girls the educational 
opportunities enjoyed by their brothers. The affair passed 
off more quietly in Russia: no violent controversies, no re- 
ligious pamphlets ; the clergy remained in the back-ground, 
and did not take part in the war to “defend and avenge 
the orthodox Russian woman.” The movers worked slowly, 
endeavoring to remove prejudices and quiet conscientious 
scruples, and to overcome the vanity of the parents; and 
they profited by the faults and follies committed by the vio- 
lent partisans of the movement. The wishes of many of 
these misguided persons went beyond the possible and de- 
sirable. Some of these, in their exaggerated passion for free 
science and female independence, left- home to live by their 
own resources, formed student societies, donned an odd 
dress inappropriate to their sex, wore short hair, blue glasses, 
‘and students’ caps. Even the timorous did not hesitate 
to talk of mzhzlisme, which in Russia replaces materialism, in 
the amenities of polemics. The police, who did not know 
how to put the finger on this unseizable doctrine, now found 
themselves in &n easier position, since zzhzlisme had assumed 
a costume, and a chase began for short hair and blue glasses. 
Many a person, very nearsighted and very honest, suffered 
from the effect produced on the police by these glasses. 
At length the movement for founding girls’ schools, a move- 
ment led by serious minds seeking female emancipation in 
other things than in vain theories, encouraged by govern- 
ment, and sustained by public opinion, gained so much ap- 
probation and became so extended, that all discords and 
eccentricities were borne off and swallowed up in the cur- 
rent. Young Russia had sown her wild oats, and over that 
ground the new nation advances with a firm, bold step, in- 
experienced but irresistible-—Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


ENRY W. LONGFELLOW is, by his verse, brought 

nearer the hearts of those who speak the English 
language, than any other living poet. His words stimulate 
many who carry them always in memory without any dis- 
tinct knowledge of their source. 

His “ Psalm of Life” and “ Excelsior” are printed and re- 
printed continually. They are repeated by school-girls as 
the pleasantest part of their tasks; they are declaimed by 
school-boys from Maine to California in the public and. pri- 
vate schools of the land; they are quoted and made models 
for parodies again and again. 

The mother reads his lines on “ Resignation” over the 
empty cradle, or by the new-made grave, deriving from the 
poet the sweet Scriptural assurance that 


’ 


‘These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through these mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 


r May be Heaven’s distant lamps.” , 


From him the strong young man as he works, reads, and 
his heart responds to the sentiment 


“That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 
Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 
And weary hearts ; 
Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 
But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs.” 


Perhaps he is ready to despair, when the poet calls to 
him again and says: 
“ Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait !” 
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And the old man sees the experience of his life marked out 
as he looks at “ The Old Clock on the Stairs,” and as there 
are brought before him in review the joys.and griefs of other 
days; the “ groups of merry children,” the dreaming “ youths 
and maidens,” the bride, and all those others who are “ scat- 
tered now and fled,” and with slow-beating heart he joins in 
the refrain 

“‘ Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 

Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !”" 


The maiden too, loves to linger over the Acadian tale of 
“gentle Evangeline,” child of Benedict Bellefontaine, belov- 
ed of Gabriel Lajeunesse. She walks with them through 
the “ forest primeval,” sits with them “on the settee close 
by the chimney-side,” trembles with them as they hear of 
the coming of the English ships, and as she sees them 


“ Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow.” 


She follows them both in all their romantic wanderings, 
and feels that she too is in that alms-house on the banks of 
“the Delaware’s waters.” 

She sees Evangeline as a reality at the moment on the 
Sabbath morn in the pestilence-struck city, when 


“Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of 
Christ’s Church.” 


It is not in the imagination merely that she hears the cry 
“Gabriel! O my beloved!” and she thinks she sees Evan- 
geline kneeling beside him, and kissing his dying lips as his 
life 

“Suddenly sank into darkness 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement.” 


She too, meekly bows her head, and murmurs, “ Father, I 
thank thee !” 

The traveler returned from Spain, or England, or Bel- 
gium, or from the countries of the north, having passed 
through the dangers of “the tempestuous wave,” loves to 
stand again “in the market-place of Bruges ;” he loves to 
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hear the great bell of Ghent responding o’er lagoon and 
dike of sand. 


“Tam Roland! I am Roland! there is victory in the land !” 


The “ students of Alcala,” the “ gentlemen of Madrid,” are 
friends and acquaintances, and he enters into the poet’s feel- 
ings as he reads of Preciosa, Victorian and Bartolomé. 

The New-Englander rejoices that the poetry in the lives 
of those who made Plymouth Rock “the corner-stone of a 
nation,” has found a fit interpreter, and even that the 
“‘ New-England Tragedies” do not remain unsung. 

The man of letters reads his version of Dante’s epic with 
a new pleasure, and the American cannot resist the unex- 
pected charm which our truly American poet throws around 
the romances of the prairies, as he weaves the fortunes of 
Mudjekeewis, Nokomis, Hiawatha, and Minnehaha into 
enchanting verse. Listen to the poet’s appeal :— 

“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages, 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the Good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness : 
Listen to this simple story, 

To the song of Hiawatha.” 


In short, every class finds in the verse of Mr. Longfellow 
some word that goes to the heart, and, for this reason, he is 
more loved than any other living poet. 

Mr. Tennyson touches the imagination and pleases the 
intellectual man, but Mr. Longfellow possesses that greater 
power of true genius whereby, while the scholar praises, 
_ the man, woman and child of every degree and social posi- 
tion takes him to his heart. 

Mr. Longfellow is a native of Maine, having been born in 
Portland, February 27, 1807, “in an old squate wooden 
house on the edge of the sea.” 

‘ After receiving his preparatory education, he entered 
Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, and was graduated in the 
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class with Nathaniel Hawthorn, in 1825. While an under- 
graduate he wrote what are styled his “ Earlier Poems,” 
among which are the “ Hymns of the Moravian Nuns of 
Bethlehem, at the consecration of Pulaski’s Banner,” the 
“ Burial of the Minnisink,” “ The Spirit of Poetry,” and “An 
April Day,” which gave indication of the career before him. 

After graduation, he entered the office of his father, the 
Honorable Stephen Longfellow, for many years an eminent 
member of the Bar of Maine, but being soon appointed by 
his Alma Mater professor of Modern Languages and Liter- 
ature, with the privilege of spending some years abroad for 
the purpose of study, he relinquished the law for what has 
been his congenial life-work. 

In 1826, he sailed for Europe, and occupied three or four 
years in study and travel in France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, returning in 1830 to the active duties of his chair, 
which he performed for the next five years. While thus 
occupied, Mr. Longfellow gave the public some of the fruit 
of his foreign studies in reviews, translations, and other con- 
tributions to American literature. 

Among these was an essay in the “ North American ‘Re- 
view” on the “ Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain,” 
which included his translation of the popular memorial 
poem of Don Jorge Manrique, entitled “Coplas de Man- 
rique,” from which our second extract above is made. This 
was afterwards published in a volume with translations from 
Lope de Vega, Francisco de Aldana, of Spanish poets, and 
with others from the French, Danish, and German. Among 
these are the well-known lines, “ Beware!” which, having 
been set to music, are popular in the drawing-room, and at 

‘concerts. In prose he published “ Outre Mer; a Pilgrim- 
age beyond the sea.” 

In 1835, Mr. Longfetlow was appointed to succeed Mr. 
George Ticknor, as professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature at Harvard, and passed two years in travel 
through Europe, as a preparation for the new duties. Mr. 
Longfellow has since resided in Old Cambridge, in the for- 
mer headquarters of General Washington, which has been 
described in fitting terms by Mr. Curtis in the “ Homes of 
American Authors.” 
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It was from this home that he sent out in 1839 his prose 
romance of “ Hyperion,” and the “ Voices of the Night.” 
The latter included his “ Psalm of Life,” “The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” and “ The Footsteps of Angels.” 

These were followed in 1841 by “Ballads and other 
Poems,” among which are “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“God's Acre,” and “ Excelsior.” 

In 1842 his “ Poems on Slavery” were issued, almost im- 
mediately upon the death of the lamented Wm. E. Chan- 
ning, to whose great and good memory they contain a 
hearty tribute; and in 1843, the “Spanish Student” 
followed. 

In 1845, Mr. Longfellow gathered into one large volume 
specimens of European verse under the comprehensive title 
of “The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” a collection which 
he revised and enlarged in 1870. 

In 1846, “The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems” 
appeared, a collection which includes “ The Old Clock on 
the Stairs,” “ The Arsenal at Springfield,” and other favor- 
ite pieces. It closed with “The Curfew” 


“ Solemnly—mournfully, 
Dealing its dole.” 


After these Evangeline appeared in 1847; Kavanagh, a 
novel, in 1849; “Sea-side and Fire-side,” from which our 
first quotation is taken; “The Golden Legend” in 1851; 
“The Song of Hiawatha” in 1855; ‘“ The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” in 1858; “The Tales of a Way-side Inn” 
in 1864. The translation of Dante’s great epic was publish- 
ed in portions, beginning with the “ Divine Comedy” in 
1867; “The New England Tragedies” in 1868; “The 
Divine Tragedy” in 1871; and “Three Books of Song” 
in 1872. 

In 1854, Mr. Longfellow resigned his professorship in 
Harvard University, and has since devoted himself to his 
favorite pursuits, in his charming home, upon which it does 
not become us to lift the curtain. 

A review of what he has added to the literature of the 
world, displays a rich variety, and throughout the whole 
we observe the culture of the scholar, the delicacy of the 
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poet, the romance inspired by traditions of the dim past, 
the love for the noble and pure in history ; the patriotism 
of the true American; the admiration of the strong man for 
all that was good in the Pilgrim Fathers of New England; 
and the sympathy, charity, and Catholicity of the Christian. 

America has a right to be proud that such a writer is the 
most popular and best beloved poet of her language, for the 
fact is in itself a tribute to the purity of the hearts that 
throb underneath the materialism of a mechanical age, and 
inspire the lives of the vast body of the people in spite of 


the rampant sensualism, materialism, and infidelity of our 
times. 


ARTHUR GILMAN. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE APPALACHIAN ZONE. 
PART THIRD. 


N the extreme southeast, as in the Blue Ridge and its 
_ extensions northeast and southwest, the curves are 
folded and pushed over, as appears in 

I figure I, in which each line represents a 


single stratum. Here the strata have 
‘ not only been thrown out of their 
normal horizontal position and curves, 


but they have been so pushed over 

that the northwestern portion of each stratum has been 

folded under the southeastern portion. Following up the 

matter in a northwestward direction, we soon find the form 

changing so as to resemble figure II, 

where the northwestern side is no IL 

longer thrust under the southeastern, [KIN 
but is vertical, or nearly so. Farther ee 

toward the northwest the steepness of the slopes diminishes, 

until the curve is almost symmetrical, like figure III, where 

the northwestern slope is 

but little steeper than the 

a southeastern. The most 

northwestern of the curves 

belonging properly to the Appalachian chain passes through 
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eastern Ohio in a northeast and southwest direction, and 
crosses the Central Ohio Railroad about seventy miles west 
from the Ohio river. The strata there have been thrown 
ut scarcely two hundred feet. These curves vary not only 
in shape but in extent. At the southeast the same stratum 
may describe several curves in the course of a mile, such as 
may be seen on a small scale in many of the street-openings 
through rock on New York island, but as westward, the 
curves become broad and gentle, their sides sloping almost 
imperceptibly, so that from axis to axis many miles may 
intervene. In the Blue Ridge there are no northwestern 
dips, the strata are folded as in figure I, and all dip to the 
southeast. In the Middle Mountain Division the angle of 
dip to the northwest is first go°, then diminishes to 60° and 
to 30°. Along the eastern portion of the Alleghany division 
the dip is 25°, but diminishes rapidly westward, so that at 
the Gap of Cheat in Laurel Hill the angle is but 3°, while on 
the final curve at the northwest it is little more than 30. 
Exceptions to this order sometimes occur, such as curves 
with the southeastern slope steeper than the northwestern. 
In some cases these are difficult of explanation, in others 
they are easily understood. A satisfactory understanding 
of them all, however, is impossible without a more thorough 
knowledge of details than that we now possess. 
From what has been said, it will be seen that a normal 
mountain and its accompanying valleys are merely the 
curves of the strata, like the surface of a sea. Such is the 
case with most of the ridges in the first or Blue Ridge and 
in the third or Alleghany Mountains. But in the second or 
Middle Mountain Belt, one not unfrequently sees a mountain 
of moderate elevation, having a 
structure like figure [V. This 
structure is clearly the bottom of a 
curve connecting two mountains. 
But where are the two mountains? Ina normal mountain 
the strata slope away from the central axis; in a valley they 
slope toit. But here we find the strata of the mountain 
sloping toward the axis, while the strata in the adjoining 
valley slope away from their axis. It is evident then that 
in place of the mountains we have valleys and a mountain in 
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place of the valley. The mountains must have been removed 
by some agent of enormous power. The valleys of Ohio 
and Northwestern Pennsylvania show a similar origin. 
They exhibit no curves. The strata dip in the same direc- 
tion on both sides of the 
valley, proving that they 
were originally continuous, 
as represented by the dotted 





lines in figure V. 

There is but one agent in operation upon the earth’s 
surface competent to effect so important a modification 
of things: and that agent is running water, an agent so 
powerful, that its influence is almost incredible. 

The strata composing the earth’s crust are of unequal 
hardness. Compact limestone or sandstone often overlies 
soft clay shale. Water trickles through crevices in the 
limestone or percolates through the pores of sandstone and 
reaches the shale below, which, though not permitting the 
flow of water through it, still offers no obstacle to a flow 
upon its surface. A channel is soon made between the 
layers of unequal hardness, along which the water flows 
uninterruptedly, converting the adjacent portions of the 
shale into mud, which is readily removed. This process 
continues until a cavity is formed, so large that the over- 
hanging roof yields to the force of gravity and falls. A fine 
ilustration of this is found at Niagara Falls, where portions 
of the limestone shelf annually break off and fall into the 
abyss below. In other cases where the strata vary little in 
hardness, running water does little to initiate disintegration, 
and the work is performed almost entirely by the freezing 
of water in crevices. In solidifying, water expands one- 
ninth, and in so doing, exerts tremendous force, as will 
appear from the heaps of débris at the foot of the Palisades 
on the Hudson. 

Thus by running or freezing water, or by both combined, 
the harder strata are broken and thrust out of their place. 
The finer material is readily washed away by the little 
streams in their operations upon the hill-sides. But when 
these are swollen by heavy rains, their power is vastly 
increased, so that they can move large stones along their 
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beds, and carry gravel in suspension. Thus they not only 
transport material, but in the very act of transportation 
erode their bed and sides. I have seen a stream, commonly 
only three feet wide and two inches deep, but having a fall 
of more than three hundred feet per mile, swollen to an 
impetuous torrent by a rain-storm. In forty-five minutes it 
had accumulated, at a spot where its flow was checked, 
enough sand, gravel and large stones to cover nearly fifty 
thousand square feet to a depth of eighteen inches. After 
the storm was over, the stream slowly excavated for itself a 
new channel through this débris. In like manner, it had by 
long action excavated a deep valley two miles long, and 
flanked by high hills on either side. 

This erosion and excavation is abundantly manifest in the 
valley of many of our large rivers. Those of you who have 
sailed up the Connecticut river, have no doubt noticed the 
succession of terraces upon its banks, forming as it were a 
gigantic »stairway from the river bed to the _ hill-tops. 
Similar terraces are observable along the Ohio and its 
tributaries. No observer doubts, as he views the level sur- 
face of the first terrace, that that was originally the river 
bed, and that the present channel has been excavated in it. 
If he question the owner of the land, he is confirmed in his 
belief, for he ascertains that the farmer there ploughs up 
shells precisely like those now inhabiting the river. Should 
any one examine these shells, fresh-looking, and still retain- 
ing their brown epidermis or skin, he would not regard 
them as mere freaks of nature, any more than he would so 
regard the handsome shells which adorn our rooms. He 
would ridicule the idea, for he would entertain no doubt 
that they had been inhabited. If now our observer ascends 
the steep escarpment and mounts the second terrace, he 
will find a soil similar to that of the first, and the same kinds 
of river shells, only less fresh-looking. Such will be his 
experience to the top. On the third terrace of the Monon- 
gahela, three hundred feet above the present low-water line, 
I have found fresh-water shells, differing in no wise from the 
species now inhabiting the river. The conclusion is irresist- 
ible. At one time the river flowed at the level of the top- 
most terrace, and during a succession of gradual changes in 
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elevation of the land, cut its way down to its present level 

forming a valley, wide or narrow, according to the structure’ 
of the country through which its flows. The lower ter- 
races, being of more recent origin, are usually quite distinct, 
whereas the upper ones are frequently so gashed by rivulets 
as to be traceable only with much difficulty. Perhaps the 
most remarkable example of unmistakable erosion is found 
in the wonderful cafions of the Colorado, so fully and satis- 
factorily discussed by Dr. Newberry. The great cafion of 
the Colorado is three hundred miles long, with almost 
vertical walls from three to six thousand feet high. These 
are formed of granite, limestone and sandstone. Each 
tributary stream has its own gorge, entering the great 
cafion at its level. The arrangement of these is such that 
no theory of fractures will account for them. Each stream 
by continual running wore out its own cafion. 

But one may ask, where is the vast mass of material that 
filled the Ohio Valley to a height of six hundred feet above 
the present low water line, or that made up the mountains 
now missing east of the Alleghanies? Bear in mind that 
water moving nine hundred feet per hour can bear fine clay ; 
at eighteen hundred feet fine sand; at one mile per hour, it 
will transport small stones ; at ten miles, it will move blocks 
weighing five tons. Remember also, that the transporting 
power of ice is almost unlimited. On the St. Lawrence, the 
ice has been known to drag out heavy piles, loaded with 
huge rocks, and to carry the whole away to the sea. Keep- 
ing these facts in mind, there will be no difficulty in tracing 
up this missing material. One example being typical of all, 
let us examine the course along the waters of the Ohio. 

Beginning at the head-waters of Cheat River, we study 
carefully the character of the rock prevailing there. We 
note its color and the fossils it contains, and take this as our 
guide. This stream, like its fellow, the Monongahela, is 
rapid, with a fall of from two to five feet per mile, and 
subject to frequent and tremendous floods. During each 
flood much material is torn from its banks and thrown into 
the stream to be pushed along. Now if we follow this river 
to its junction with the Monongahela near the Pennsylvania 
line, we find fragments of the fossiliferous sandstone of its 
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head waters scattered along the banks everywhere, and 
mingled with fragments of every kind of rock to be seen in 
the river cliffs along the whole course. Descending to 
Pittsburg, we meet the Alleghany and the two rivers form- 
ing the Ohio flow together. Passing down the Ohio to the 
Ohio State line, we find gravel terraces lining the river 
banks, and we learn by borings that this mass of gravel con- 
tinues to a depth of two hundred feet below the river bed. 
Let us examine this enormous accumulation of stones, vary- 
ing in size from fine sand to six inches in diameter. Here 
we find samples of every kind of rock to be obtained along 
the Cheat, Monongahela and Alleghany rivers or their 
tributaries, from their sources to their junction with the 
Ohio. The sandstone which we saw on the head waters of 
the Cheat River is here in quantity. Here in this enormous 
mass of gravel, one to three miles wide and two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred feet deep, we find a large propor- 
tion of the material torn from the western slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains, in order to form the wondrous net- 
work of valleys. But this accumulation is only of the 
coarser material, deposited along this portion of the Ohio 
Valley, because here the river loses much of its velocity, 
and is unable to push such pieces along. The finer material 
has gone further, and has aided in forming the enormous 
delta of the Mississippi, extending southward frorn Cairo, 
Illinois, and including much of Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. In like manner, the material denuded from 
ranges lying east of the Alleghanies has been swept off to 
make up the alluvial plains of the coast, or has been carried 
off into the ocean. 

One remarkable feature of this zone still remains un- 
noticed, the extent of its faults. These are cracks in the 
earth’s crust, on one side of which the strata are thrown up 
or down to an inch a foot or even a mile or more. In the 
English coal-fields these are of frequent occurrence, and are 
the source of much annoyance, as a coal bed is thus abruptly 
cut off in such a manner sometimes that the miner is at a 
loss to determine whether the missing bed is above or below 
him. The ninety fathom dyke of New Castle, where one 
portion of the bed lies five hundred and forty feet below the 
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level of the other, is one of the most remarkable faults in 
England, but is dwarfed into utter insignificance by those 
shown in the Appalachians. Lesley describes an enormous 
fracture west from Chambersburg and near the Maryland 
line : 

“The western side of the anticlinal cove canoe has been cut off and 
carried down at least twenty thousand feet into the abyss, alonga 
fracture twenty miles in length: the eastern side must have stood 
high enough in the air to make a Hindoo koosh; and the materials 
must have been swept into the Atlantic by the denuding flood. The 
evidence of this is of the simplest order and patent to every eye. 
The highest portions of the Upper Silurian (For. VIII.) wall against 
the lowest portions of the Lower Silurian (For. Il.) The thickness 
of the rocks between is of course the exact measure of the down- 
throw ; which is therefore twenty times as great as the celebrated 
Penine Fault in England. Yet a man can stand astride across the 
crevice, with one foot on Trenton limestone and the other on Hamil- 
ton slates, and put his hand upon some great fragments of Shawan- 
gunk grit (IV.), caught as it were falling into the chasm, held fast in 
its jaws as it closed, and revealed by the merest accident of lying 
suspended in the crack just where the plane of denudation happened 
to cut it.” 


In the faults of Southwestern Virginia, where faults are 
the rule, the downthrow is nowhere so extraordinary as in 
the one just mentioned, seldom exceeding five thousand or 
six thousand feet. Yet these are no less wonderful, owing 
to their greater extent longitudinally. The Brothers Rogers 
describe one, one hundred miles long, and exhibiting a 
vertical dislocation of nearly six thousand feet. In this 
enormous fracture we find large masses of the intervening 
formations entrapped in the crevice and forming small 
knobs or hills. Near the Tennessee line it shows that not 
only have the rocks on one side been thrown down, but 
those on the other side have been subjected to a lateral 
thrust, so that a seam of coal actually underlies a bed of 
limestone, whose normal position is several thousand feet 
below it. These faults occur usually in connection with the 
folded flexures represented in fig. I, and evidently resulted 
from the enormous tension to which the rocks were 
subjected. 
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A FEW REMARKS ABOUT THE SYSTEM OF KIN- 
DERGARTEN EDUCATION. 


a. attention of the general public to the purposes and 
methods of Fr. Froebel’s system of Kindergarten edu- 
cation has at last been excited to a sufficient degree to ren- 
der that system in the eyes of many important in a national 
point of view. 

The German American Teachers’ Association, at their 
last annual convention, held in Hoboken, in 1872, commend- 
ed the general introduction of that system to the National 
Teachers’ Association, held in Boston in the same year. 
The latter body appointed a competent committee to report 
to the National Teachers’ Convention to be held in Elmira, 
N. Y., this year, an explanation of the system and a plan of 
concerted action toward its introduction. 

The Elmira Convention, which promises to be the largest 
and most influential gathering of American teachers ever 
held, will also have to decide on the adoption of Froebel’s 
system and the steps to be taken to that end. 

It seems therefore necessary that we should prepare our 
readers, by a succinct statement for the discussion there to 
be expected, that they may intelligently judge of the merits 
of the system itself. 

An educational scheme of whatever kind cannot be rightly 
judged from its theory, however philosophical and reason- 
able, but only from its practical workings, compared with 
the theory. 

It is, however, a particular misfortune of Froebel’s system 
that it has, as yet, been presented to the American public at 
large in its theory only, not in its practice. The books and 
writings containing that theory* seem to be well adapted, 





* The books on the Kindergarten system of education in the English language, now before the 
public, are the following : 

1. Miss E. P. Peabody’s and Mrs. Horace Mann’s “ Kindergarten Guide.” New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 

2. Edw. Wiebe’s (translation of Mr. Goldammer’s) “ Paradise of Childhood.” Springfield, Mass. . 
Milton Bradley & Co. 

: Adolf Douai’s, “‘ The Kindergarten.” New York: E. Steiger. & 

4. “The Child, its Nature and Relations,” by Mathilda H. Kriege. New York: E. Steiger. 

Besides some remarks of Mr. John Kraus in the Reports of the Department of Education in Wash . 

ington, D. C., may be consulted with profit. 
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by complementing each other, to propagate a correct un- 
derstanding of what the system is and purports; but there 
are no institutions, on a sufficiently large and perfect scale, 
to exemplify its practical benefits and results in general, and 
to demonstrate experimentally all its merits. 

There are quite a number of so-called Kindergartens in 
our country ; but many of them are of a spurious kind, un- 
dertaken by private teachers who are little or not at all 
acquainted with the system, and who “humbug” the public 
with a new “attraction,” by calling their non-descript 
schools for young children, Kindergartens, while they are in- 
tended for recruiting depots for pupils for their elementary 
classes. There are also a number of genuine Kindergartens, 
not all of equal value, presided over by persons who have 
learned the art both practically and theoretically in Ger- 
many, or from immigrated German Kindergarteners. But 
none of them, to our knowledge, commands all the means 
necessary for a complete school of that kind. A majority, 
besides, of those, which are thrifty and living realities, are 
German-American, kept in two languages, so that visitors 
who wish to study their doings, if they do not understand 
both English and German, cannot fully appreciate them; a 
minority, kept in the English language alone, are not well 
patronized and cannot, from this very reason, afford to ex- 
hibit the system to full advantage. The only Normal School 
for future Kindergarteners left in existence is a German- 
English one, kept by the subscriber, but it cannot find Eng- 
lish speaking pupil-teachers enough to efficiently propagate 
the system—although it has furnished a majority of the 
teachers for the Kindergartens now in thrifty existence ; 
while there is a scarcity of native German-American women 
willing to learn the art. The Normal School for Kinder- 
garten teachers, which was kept in Boston for one year and 
a half, no longer exists. 

It is therefore so much the more remarkable that there is 
among all Pedagogues—a class of men otherwise little har- 
monious in their views—a perfect unanimity about the ex- 
cellence of a genuine Kindergarten education. If now and 
then a teacher is found to grumble over, and to find fault 
with the system, it can in every case be proven that he has 
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not yet seen it in genuine working order. Those once thor- 
oughly acquainted with it are its most zealous advocates. 
And this fact at once explains how it is that it has outlived all 
the persecutions that tried to strangle it in its cradle (in 
Prussia and some other German states it was forbidden for 
twenty years, and generally in Europe it has met with oppo- 
sition on the part of governments and churches), and over- 
come the solid mass of indifference with which all innova- 
tions upon educational systems are hampered. 

Education may very properly be compared to a feeding 
of the pupil’s mind on the part of educators, and to mental 
assimilation on the part of the pupil. Everybody knows 
that, if the proper food be administered to children from 
their infancy up, normal health and the vigor of their bodily 
system will result, and all diseases may be prevented. The 
term “proper food” includes 1. Its adaptation to the wants 
of the body; 2. Its palatableness, which excites an healthy 
and normal appetite; 3. Its correct quantity, which should 
supply just enough to replace the worn-out particles of the 
tissues, and a little more for the sake of additional growth, 
but never more than a healthy appetite wants. The term 
_ includes also pure air for breathing, cleanliness and the prop- 
er outer temperature of the body, which is preserved by 
adaptation of the clothing, and proper exercise of all the 
limbs (gymnastics in the most general sense), because air, 
light, heat, water, exercise and clothing modify the work- 
ings of the food in the system. Now, Froebel’s system of 
education is a thoroughly philosophical and practical feed- 
ing of the mind according to the analogy of bodily feeding. 
It starts from the principle, that all mental disease may and 
must be prevented, and the normal health and vigor of the 
mind in everybody produced by adapting the mental food 
to the wants of the child from its first infancy up, by the 
palatableness and correct quantity of the food, and by ad- 
ministering such surroundings, such a mental atmosphere to 
the growing child as to secure the normal workings of the 
food. 

Mental (and moral) assimilation should always be pleas- 
urable to the pupil. If it be so from the very first months 
of life, a healthy appetite for mental food will.be created, 
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which will, even in after life, always satisfy itself, and by the 
pupil’s own activity save the greater part of the educator’s 
efforts. If it be so varied as to offer food for all the several 
faculties of the mind, adapted to each in kind, yet at the 
same time so simple as not to overstimulate any of those 
faculties at the expense of others, there will be a normal de- 
velopment—which may then be had in every individual. 
There is no inborn stupidity, no inherited viciousness, no 
transmission of ready talents, virtues or gifts ot any kind ; 
all there is transmitted are: organs in the body, susceptible 
of a more or less easy development, according as the mental 
food is more or less adapted to them. 

As every child born in the enjoyment of all its senses may 
be developed into a true man, that is to say, a man of pe- 
culiar excellence in some one branch of human achieve- 
ments, and of a generous culture of all his moral and mental 
faculties; it is evident that mankind loses an inestimable 
amount of talents and virtues, which now-a-days remain un- 
cultivated. They remain so simply because they are not 
treated to their proper food in their period of youthful 
freshness, and therefore fall asleep, never to reawake, at 
least not to their full vigor. Other, perhaps the more animal, 
faculties will be developed at their expense. 

This is in the fewest possible words the philosophy on 
which Froebel’s system of practical means of edugation for 
all mankind is based, and the correctness of which has been 
corroborated by a most abundant experience of educators 
during the last quarter of a century. An incredible amount 
of talents and virtues is developed through a sufficient 
course of Kindergartening, talents and virtues which, with- 
out it, could never have grown into live reality. Children 
utterly spoiled by the foolish indulgence of their parents, 
half-idiots grown up in the streets of large cities and in 
vicious neighborhoods, and dunces coming from solitary 
nooks and surroundings that can not furnish any variety of 
impressions, have been not only morally reformed, but. 
mentally regenerated, always provided they were not too 
old for it. A class of pupils prepared for the primary school, 
through a two or three years course of Kindergartening, 
is the sincere pleasure of their primary teacher. There is 
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no “hard case,” no incorrigible youth, no dunce among 
them. They advance most rapidly, though, of course, not 
all with equal ease in every single branch of study; and no 
mechanical means of discipline are needed to keep them 
‘ steadily at work. A genuine Kindergartener will never set 
down a child as stupid, or thoroughly vicious, or hopeless 
in any particular branch of study or work, if the child be 
young enough. And what teachers habituated to the pre- 
judices of their class will hardly believe: to-wit, that every 
child may become a good singer, gymnast, speaker, drafts- 
man, modeler, geometer, mathematician, actor, and the like, 
is, by the experience of genuine Kindergarteners, borne out 
as undeniable. 

The better half of an education of this kind may be done 
in the domestic circle, chiefly by a good, well-educated 
mother, provided she be acquainted with the necessary 
variety of playful occupations for children, which Froebel 
has systematized. He has not invented them; he has 
studied the plays of many excellent mothers with their 
babies, and united them into an organic whole, no part of 
which is superfluous, or without a deep significance. But 
as only very few mothers will be able to practice all the 
plays, as they should be, before they themselves have gone 
through a course of Kindergarten exercises, as pupils in 
school, and another course of such exercises as pupil- 
teachers in Kindergartens; the latter institution becomes 
necessary to the ends mentioned, and will always be an 
indispensable supplement to even the most excellent domes- 
tic education. 

The Kindergarten proper receives children of from three 
and a half or four years of age, and prepares them for the 
primary school up to six or seven years of age. It is a suf- 
ficiently large room or hall, connected with a garden (or an 
imitation of a garden). It bridges over the great chasm 
that lies between the methods of domestic and primary 
school education, being domestic, a kind of enlarged family, 
and at the same time a school in so far as teachers, persons 
educated for the vocation of forming the youthful mind and 


body, guide the exercises, which are all playful and highly 
agreeable. 
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It is one of the criteria of a genuine Kindergarten, that 
every one of its occupations should be pleasurable, and that 
all the little inmates should at all times be made happy, and 
return home full of spirit and life, should be most regular 
attendants and impatient to be at school again. But it is 
just as indispensable a requirement, that every play should 
result in useful and beautiful work, that discipline should be 
easy of maintenance without any command in the strict 
sense of the term, and that all the mental, moral and bodily 
powers of the pupils should visibly grow. 

It follows that a genuine Kindergartener cannot have too 
much of talents, interest and preparation for her most 
responsible vocation. Yet it is a fact that far more young 
women can be developed into genuine Kindergarteners than 
into primary teachers such as they should be. The work 
of a Kindergartener is fascinating and invigorating, and 
woman’s nature is eminently fit for it, if the right kind of 
preparation is administered, and a good general education 
has preceded.. The more mechanical part of her work may 
be rapidly learned—within a few months; the more philo- 
sophical part will be gradually acquired by experience, 
especially under the superintendence of able teachers from 
the beginning, if the pupil teacher be intelligent, educated, 
of a cheerful and vigorous mind, and fond of children. A 
good singing voice is indispensable. 

It would lead us too far for this necessarily short explica- 
tion to go into a detailed description of all the various 
exercises of the Kindergarten. They are well enough 
described in the several English books now before the 
American public, the titles of which may be found in our 
foot-note. 

In conclusion, we would say that the Kindergarten is a 
more needful complement of national education in our 
country than in any other. Such at least is the unanimous 
opinion, not only of the German Teachers’ Association of 
this country, but also of the members of the committee on 
Kindergartening of the National Teachers’ Association— 
among whom are names of a national reputation, such as 
J. W. Dickinson, of Westfield, Mass., W. T. Harris, of 
St. Louis, Mo., John Hancock, of Cincinnati, O., and others. 
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Our own country, more than any other, needs a fully and 
truly educated body of citizens of both sexes, a truly demo- 
cratic education: nay, the latter is the only and very means 
toward preserving our model political institutions. If the 
ignorance and servile proclivities, imported in ever increas- 
ing proportions from the old countries, are not to ruin 
within a few decades these our institutions, we must have 
a national education calculated to inaugurate a higher 
humanity, which can not be raised in the old English 
routine-fashion, nor by patching its old worn-out garment 
with a few improvements of methods. 


Newark, N. F., May 27th, ADOLF DOUAI. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


NITED STATES.—Professor Hayden’s explorations 

during the present season will embrace the mountain- 
ous districts of that part of Colorado lying to the west of 
Denver, and that part of Utah which lies east of Green 
River. It is expected that here may be found the highest 
peak yet measured in the United States. The mineral 
wéalth of the region will be a special object of research ; 
its resources for pasturage are already known to be 
remarkable. 


The Yellowstone River has been found navigable 
from its mouth to Powder River, by Maj. Geo. A. Forsyth, 
of Gen. Sheridan’s staff. 


Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler’s expedition, now engaged in 
exploring New Mexico, eastern Arizona and Utah, and 
southern Colorado, consists of 175 persons, the chiefs being 
nearly the same as last year. The survey of 1872 will be 
supplemented eastward. This is Lieut. Wheeler’s fourth 
season (1869, 1871-3), and among the trophies which he has 
collected in Washington during this period are, according 
to a 7ribune correspondent, the following : 


“Specimens of copper, iron, lead, and cinnabar; salt in crude 
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masses, just as taken from the mountain sides, some of the specimens 
clear as crystal, and others snow-white and daintily chiseled, like 
stalactites depending from the roofs of caves; sulphur in the same 
state, flaming as the breath of a volcano ; natural magnets of extra- 
ordinary weight, to which flutter and cling needles, tacks, nails, on 
hand for experiment ; specimens of fossil wood, remarkable !ikewise 
for its weight, and finely-veined as verd-antique marble ; opal pebbles, 
showing, when broken open, shifting iridescent hues, needing only to 
be polished to possess the luster of a jewel, and in which, it is said, 
are sometimes found—imbedded in the body of the stone—genuine 
opals of great beauty and value ; precious stones of various kinds ; 
garnets, red, white, and yellow; azurite, malachite, azalis, chalcedony, 
opal, sapphire. One imagines, in looking at these wonderful speci- 
mens, that Colorado is the veritable diamond valley to which Sinbad 
was transported in recompense for his trials.” 


Mr. Stephen Powers, the intelligent correspondent of 
the Razlroad Gazette, has been traveling to the “front” of 
the rapidly advancing California and Oregon Railroad in 
the upper Sacramento Valley. In place of the Irish shanties 
commonly seen at the East, he says that 


“In approaching a railroad front in California, the traveler runs a 
long gauntlet of Chinese encampments, and it is a strange and 
interesting spectacle which they present. They always prefer to 
camp beside a creek or river, but if they are compelled to stop on the 
open plain, they have their ovens dug in the iron-hard earth wher- 
ever there is a bit of a shoulder in the surface. The interior of their 
small tents is very neatly kept, with their beds and mats all of bam- 
boo spread on the ground. There are numbers of wash-houses, which 
consist simply of tents erected among the willows beside a pond, or 
sheer in the dry bed of the creek. The Chinese have learned well 
from Americans the art of following up a railroad front with all man- 
ner of saloons, sutleries, gambling dens, strange women, and other 
concomitants of a great railroad work. At one place there is quite a 
Mongolian village of camp-followers by the roadside, formed of impro- 
vised board-shanties standing right amid the chapparel—all Chinese. 
The gorgeous and flaunting red letters of the signs set up on these 
‘deadfalls’ are full of poetry and the most beautiful morality, as 
‘Balcony of Joy and Delight,’ for a restaurant ; and ‘Overrunning 
Abundance,’ or ‘Heavenly Felicity,’ or ‘Riches Ever Flowing,’ 
fora gambling den ; and ‘ Foreign Smoke in Broken Parcels,’ for an 
opium-smoking den. But within they are full of uncleanness and 
abominations, and there nightly the games of fam tan and ‘ blowing 
the fist’ go on lively, sometimes until long after midnight, or until 
the wretched debauchees have spent the last dollar of their week’s 
wages,” 
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Contrary, we think, to the general impression as to the 
efficiency of the Chinese laborer, Mr. Powers shows by 
observation and calculation that they are much inferior to 
Americans. ‘“ Watch them shovelling earth on the embank- 
ment. They swoop and spoon up a little earth, and listlessly 
toss it a short distance, allowing the blade of the shovel to 
drop to the ground every time. A man who lets his shovel- 
blade drop after every throw is not worth his salt,” adds the 
writer, who does not mean, however, to be taken literally. 
The Chinaman, he had just proved, was worth something, 
but less than the American. For example: 


“T have tried many times, but always without success, to ascertain 
the average daily ration consumed by the Chinese railroad laborer, as 
a means of comparing their value with that of Americans. The 
reason this cannot be obtained is because they eat so many oily 

gallimaufries, alliaceous stews and indescribable vegetable hotch- 
* potches, of which the ingredients are principally brought from China 
and have Chinese names. But the price paid them serves the purpose 
pretty well, for in a free and open market a thing will eventually fetch 
what it is worth and no more. A Chinese railroad laborer receives 
$1 a day and boards himself, an American, $1.15 a day and is boarded. 
Messrs. Sisson & Wallace, who have large contracts for supplying 
Chinamen, inform me that the average cost of their board is $3 per 
week. In California 75 cents a day, or $5.25 a week, is considered 
about the value of a working man’s board. By taking the above 
wages and adding the board to one and subtracting it from the other, 
we have a Chinaman’s work worth $4 a week, and the American’s 
$13.25 ; in other words, the value of the American railroad laborer is 
to that of the Chinese as 3.31 to1. This result seems rather startling, 
and perhaps something ought to be allowed on the Chinese side for 
the element of prejudice, though a ‘soulless corporation’ will not 
allow itself to be swerved from its interest very much by any such 
consideration. And it is the almost universal testimony of con- 
tractors, overseers, section-masters, etc., that they would rather have 
an American at an American price than a Chinese at a Chinese price.” 


SouTH. AMERICA.—Captain Selfridge, whose explorations 
of the Isthmus of Darien in 1871 discovered a practicable 
route for a ship canal, has in the surveys of the present 
year improved upon his former line, and now declares prac- 
ticable a canal twenty-eight miles long, divided as follows: 
(2) Beginning at the Atrato River, 150 miles from its mouth, 
twenty-two miles through an almost level plane, requiring 
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but nine locks to reach the summit level; (4) three miles 
of rock cutting without locks; (c) three miles of tunnel 
through solid rock—dimensions 120 feet in height by 70 feet 
in width—and a rapid descent of less than a mile to the 
Pacific by means of thirteen locks. The total cost is set at 
$70,000,000. The line followed after leaving the Atrato is 
up the valley of its tributary, the Napipi, as far as its junc- 
tion with the Doguado, and then up the valley of the latter. 
The highest point of the Cordilleras along the line of the 
canal is but 658 feet above the Pacific. it will aid our ideas 
of the geography of this region if, we remember that the 
Atrato is a great river running north and emptying into the 
Gulf of Darien. Its course when it receives the Napipi is 
very near the Pacific Ocean. At 180 miles from its mouth 
it is 2,000 feet wide, and deep enough to float the heaviest 
ships. Its eastern tributaries are gold-bearing. The west- 
ern (with which only we need concern ourselves) are the 
Napipi, to which the Doguado is a tributary from the south ; 
and, further south, the Bojaya, into which the Cuia empties. 
Above the junction of the Boyaja with the Atrato, on the 
right bank of the latter river, is the somewhat important 
town of Quibdd, capital of the province. The Doguado 
rises-among the hills within a mile of the Pacific beach. On 
this coast we must remember Cupica Bay, of which Limon 
harbor (into which Limon River empties) is an indentation. 
South of this, Chirichiri Bay. 


OcEANICA.—The census of New Zealand taken for the 
night of Feb. 27, 1871, and just published, makes the total 
population of this colony to be 256,393, the native popula- 
tion being estimated at 37,502. In three years there had 
been an increase of 17.25 per cent. More persons were 
engaged in mining (20,226) than in agriculture (18,863) or in 
commerce and manufactures (11,079). 


——The Russian explorer of New Guinea, Michlucho- 
Maclay, was brought by the clipper-ship /sumrud, which 
had been sent to his relief from Hongkong, safe and sound 
into a port of Java, Feb. 23. To the same island a Dutch 
expedition under Correngel and Crawfurd was dispatched 
last year; an Italian expedition under Beccari and D’AI- 
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bertis. In the years 1861 and 1870 the west coast was 
explored by a solitary Italian traveler, G. Emilio Corruti, 
from McClure Bay to the Island of Adi, but he has as yet 
published nothing on the subject. 


It is somewhat odd that England and Holland having 
exchanged territory in Sumatra and Africa, the former 
should find hers invaded by a powerful body of Ashantees, 
threatening Cape Coast Castle, and the latter hers by 
the Atchinese, whom she had attempted to subjugate— 
both events occurring in the month of March. In their 
assault on the stronghold of Atchin (Craton) the Dutch 
troops were signally repulsed, with the loss of their com- 
mander. The native enemy was well provided with artillery 
and made a skilful use of earthworks. They inhabit the 
north-eastern portion of the island, number two or three 
millions, have a sultan, are by religion allied with the 
Mahommedans, and in race are said to be peculiarly manly 
and independent. The Dutch have abandoned the cam- 
paign by land and are threatening a blockade. Meantime a 


native army of 10,000 strong is marching on Delhi, one of 
their seaports. In their self-sought difficulty the Dutch can 
hardly be said to have the sympathies of mankind. 


NortTH POo.Le.—Since the letter addressed, Aug. 25, 1871, 
to the Navy Department from Tessiusak, Greenland, no- 
thing authentic had been heard from Capt. Charles Francis 
Hall and the Polaris till May g of the present year, when 
tidings reached St. Johns, Newfoundland, that the English 
steamer Zzgress had, on April 30, picked up off the ice at 
Grady Harbor, Labrador, 19 of the Polaris company. These 
consisted of H. C. Tyson, assistant navigator, Fred. Meyer, 
meteorologist, the cook, steward, and six seamen; the rest 
Esquimaux, of whom five were children, and one wanted 
little of having been born on the ice during the perilous 
voyage of over six months. Their story in brief was, that 
Capt. Hall died Nov. 8, 1871, two weeks after returning from 
a sledge excursion north. He had previously taken the 
Polaris to lat. 82° 16 N., and returned to winter in lat. 
81° 38’, long. 61° 44. His death is variously ascribed to apo- 
plexy, paralysis, and (by the Esquimaux) to poisoning. The 
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Polaris \eft winter-quarters Aug. 12, 1872, but was shortly 
caught in an ice-jam and badly stove. While thrown up in 
this condition, it is said an attempt was made to land the 
ship’s stores, etc., in case it became necessary to abandon 
her; and in the midst of this operation the ice parted, car- 
rying away the Polaris, and leaving Tyson and his com- 
panions with a certain quantity of provisions and two boats 
on.the ice. They charge Capt. Buddington and the others 
with a deliberate refusal to take them on board although 
there was yet time, and with neglecting to sail to their res- 
cue, though the Polaris was seen again on two separate 
occasions, apparently all right. From Oct. 15, 1872, how- 
ever, they saw no more of her, and from that time till res- 
cued, with incredible privations but happily without loss of 
life, they floated southward on their ice-raft, exchanging it 
when it broke up for another, and running against the 7Z7- 
gress ina fog. It would be unjust to those still remaining in 
the Polaris (including the entire scientific corps) to lend this 
story entire credence. What the expedition has accom- 
plished or may yet accomplish is of course undetermined. 
Capt. Sherard Osborn lately argued before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in favor of a probable extension of Green- 
land north-westward to and perhaps past the Pole, and 
hence in favor of land expeditions hereafter instead of ma- 
rine. Great weight should doubtless be given to this view ; 
but we beg leave to suggest that the money now expended 
in fitting out either sort, be devoted to perfecting air navi- 
gation, when a flight to the Pole (say from Tessiusak as a 
base) will be almost as easy in reality as it is in fancy. 
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——tThe Royal Geographical Society has decreed the Founders’ 
Gold Medal to Mr. Ney Elias, for his survey of the new course of the 
Yellow River of China, and for his recent journey from China through 
Mongolia, vz¢@ Uliassutai and Kovdo. 


Obztuary.—John Arrowsmith, the last of a well-known family of 
geographers, died in South Kensington (London) May 2, aged 83. 
He was one of the founders of the Geographical Society, and himself 
received the Patrons’ Gold Medal in 1862. 


Photography.—We saw lately in the case of Baltimore (MONTHLY 
for April) what could be done by way of acquainting ourselves with 
the physiognomy of a strange city. This month we invite ourselves 
to visit Cincinnati, of course vza 591 Broadway, with the Messrs. An- 
thony for our guides. In July, Cincinnati is by no means a cool 
place, and we shall be excused for making straight for the Tyler- 
Davidson Fountain, the gift of Mr. Henry Probasco to the city. The 
mass, proportions, and main details of this meritorious design can be 
very well studied from the fine views now to be enumerated : General 
view—front. The vista is westward, down Fifth street. The presid- 
ing water-genius, showering liquid blessings on all who will receive 
them, here faces us in the attitude of benediction. Below, around the 
basins, we see the husbandman, the woman and her infant going to 
the bath, and the fireman ; while all four of the kneeling figures over 
the drinking fountains directly upon the Square are discernible, 
General view—rear. This is exactly the reverse of the foregoing, and 
introduces two new colossal figures at the base of the central shaft, 
viz., the thirsting invalid, and the woman who ministers a grateful 
draught to him. No. 7538, General view —south, is on a larger scale, 
and makes the husbandman the central figure of the groups already 
described. No. 7543, Group on the north side, on a still larger scale, 
shows the fireman in the centre, standing with empty bucket on the 
blazing roof. The bathers and the nurse and invalid are also plainly 
revealed. The scale is again enlarged in the view of the drinking-foun- 
tain on the north-east corner—a boy, with an unhappy duck between 
his knees. Next after the fountain, Cincinnati is proud of her bridges. 
That which leads across the Ohio to Covington, Ky., is a suspension 
bridge, shown in general view No. 7552 (?), looking northward, as we 
infer. Of the Newport and Cincinnati bridge there are three excel- 
lent views—west szde, No. 7561, east stde, No. 7562, both looking toward 
Newport ;. and zzterzor, No. 7563(?) In the last, one looks up from 
below the unfinished iron trestle-work, which casts beautiful shadows 
on a bridge running transversely below ; in the distance are the pic- 
turesque heights of Cincinnati. Passing again into the city, we may 
select ‘among public buildings the view of the Court-house, on Main 
street ; the Post-office, on Fourth street, corner of Vine ; and, more 
characteristic in its architecture than either of these copies of classic 
models, Wood’s Theatre, corner of Sixth and Vine. 
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(6) Almost due north from Cincinnati, in Michigan, lies Jackson 
County, where, in our flight yet further northward, we may pause to 
look at the Jron Mine, No. 274 (3), (Zimmerman series?) The ore 
here is of a different kind from that found, for example, in West 
Stockbridge, Mass., where one sees a mere excavation of yellow earth 
carried on in a great open pit. In Jackson the ore apparently must 
be blasted, and our view is taken at the entrance to the shaft or tun- 
nel, down which a railroad track disappears. Crossing the second 
peninsula of Michigan, we arrive at Lake Superior, of whose bold 
north shore we have an impressive souvenir in 7hunder Cafe, 1350 
feet high (Zimmerman). Dz/uth, however, is our destination, the new 
city at the westernmost extremity of the lake, at the mouth of the St. 
Louis River. We see it (No. 626,) from a pine and birch clearing 
above the town, which stretches away in a pleasing course on the spit 
of land between the lake and the St. Louis estuary. The canal 
through this spit, the breakwater, and the inner harbor works are all 
posterior to the taking of this view, which is still well worth possess- 
ing. In the distance are the hills of Wisconsin, and, abandoning Min- 
nesota for a moment, let us transport ourselves to Adams County, in 
the former State, and the Dalles of the Wisconsin River (No. 772). 
“ Dalles” we may translate by “cafions,” a natural feature which we 
are accustomed to seek much further west and south. They are six 
miles long, but the walls are not above too feet high. In the view 
just named we have a huge isolated column of rock with a flat capi- 
tal (a sort of stony mushroom), the work of water. Similar rock, con- 
sisting of horizontal strata and water-worn, is found in the Wonder 
Rocks of Adams County (No. 790) and A Day at Light House (No. 148). 
These masses bear a striking likeness to the Sentinel Rocks of the 
Kibab Plateau described in the June Notes. For the charming and 
tranquil course of the Wisconsin River below the waterfalls and the 
Dalles, we must have recourse to Parkman’s word-painting in his 
“ Discovery of the Great West,” pp. 54, 55, when telling how Joliet and 
Marquette passed down it on their way to the Mississippi (A. D. 1673). 
That stream reached, one degree of north latitude brings us to the 
town of Winona, in Minnesota, on the right bank of the Mississippi. 
Near by is Sugar Loaf Mt., which in the Yosemite would be called 
Half Dome, the river which we see flowing south in the distance 
having apparently washed away one-half the original crown of this 
now doubly picturesque height. Anything prettier than the belt of 
trees lining the torn flank of the hill, one seldom sees in painting or 
in photography. Keeping up the “ Father of Waters” we reach at 
Minneapolis the Fad/s of St. Anthony, shown to great advantage in this 
view of Zimmerman’s, with the town in the distance and the suspen- 
sion bridge which connects it with St. Anthony. We close our north- 
western tour with a visit to the famous Pipestone Quarry on the west- 
ern border of Minnesota, from which the Indians, from time imme- 
morial, have procured the material for their pipes. (Concerning this 
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sacred place of the aborigines, passage to and from which was always 
religiously safe even to hostile tribes, the curious reader may consuit 
pp. 153-158 of Catlin’s “ Life amongst the Indians,” and the issue of 
the American Naturalist for February, 1869.) 

(c) Collectors of all tastes, but particularly schools, should prize 
every stereoscopic view of the fleeticg race of our native Indians, 
We can recommend No. 496, Z., Chippewa Deer Hunt, on Snow Shoes, 
with hunter and squaw and a fine forest background; No. 642, Chip- 
pewas making Birch Canoes, two men in civilized costume, before their 
camp in the woocs; Chippewa Domestic Life, No. 738, a squaw with 
papoose, sitting on an overturned canoe just outside the wigwam, a 
little girl at her feet—the squaw’s face is admirable as a type; No. 
174, Little Six, a Chief concerned in the Minnesota massacre of 1862; 
No. 179, a Winnebago warrior, Standing Buffalo, who is lying down, 
however, in the picture, and showing off his naked muscular torso; 
No. 852, a pretty Dakota Child. Musician, playing a sort of flageolet ; 
No. 74, a group of Omaha Chiefs, with some remarkable pure-Indian 
faces ; and a solitary Omaha, sitting closely wrapped on a log outside 
his wigwam, with gun and deer’s antlers beside him ; and finally, No. 
180, an /owa chief, grim, barbaric, naked to the waist, and adorned 
with broad armlets, medals, and feathers. 
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N the whole of Spanish America, but especially in the 
larger towns, the moment of the Angelus has a strange 
attraction for the stranger. As the usage requires every 
one to halt, no matter where he may be, at the first stroke 
of the bell, to interrupt his conversation, however im- 
portant, and listen without stirring until the conclusion 
of the chime, the singularity of a whole population surprised 
in a moment as it comes and goes, held in a state of petri- 
faction,and paralyzed as if by an enchanter, may be im- 
agined. On every side you see gestures interrupted, mouths 
half opened for the arrested remark, smiles oddly lingering 
or passing into an expression of prayer. You would fancy 
a nation of statues. A town in South America, at the tinkle 
of the Angelus, resembles the city in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
whose inhabitants were turned into stones. The magician 
here is the bell-ringer. But hardly has the vibration ceased 
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when a universal murmur arises from these thousands of 
oppressed lungs. Hand meets hand, question seeks answer, 
conversations resume their course; horses feel the loosened 
bridle and paw the ground; dogs bark, babies cry, the 
fathers swear and the mothers chatter. The accidental 
turns thus given to conversation are many, and sometimes 
striking. 





WOOD CRYSTALS. 


HEMICAL analysis has long since detected the pres- 
ence of various mineral substances—potash, soda, 
silica, etc.—in many forms of vegetable growth; and the 
main source of potash at present, as of soda in former times, 
is the ashes of certain trees and plants. It also appears, as 
the result of microscopic investigation, that many of these 
mineral salts retain or assume a crystalline form even when 
embedded in the solid portion or bark of certain plants. 
The accompanying figure represents a thin layer of the bark 
of the poplar as it appeared under the microscope, with.the 
crystals 2m situ. 

Should it be proved that the form these crystals assume 
is regulated or modified by the 
conditions and character of the 
growth which encloses them, it 
is evident that the fact would 
be one of great interest to sc1 
ence, and of peculiar value and 
service to the druggist, since 
it would enable him to determine the nature and purity of 
any medicinal bark or wood, by examining a crushed sam- 
ple under the glass, and comparing the forms of the crystals 
with those presented in a series of standard plates. Thus 
the absence of the desired crystal, or the presence of others 
differing in form from the standard, would enable him to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the impurity or adultera- 
tion.—/ndustrial Monthly. 


Wood Crystals. 
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THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


OME one has called language “fossil poetry,” and 

strangely as the idea may strike us, there is much truth 
init. Perhaps “ poetry” is too limited, for one word may 
be a short history of the manners or development of a 
nation, or it may define a newly discovered truth and 
fossilize it, thus preserving it to the world. Whatever 
theory we may adopt as to the origin of language, it is easy 
to trace its growth now, and most interesting to study its 
history. We are told in Genesis that the animals were 
brought to Adam and he named them. Whether the naming 
was the result of inspiration, or was guided by some pecu- 
liarity in the object named, or was entirely arbitrary, it is 
not our purpose to discuss. It is, however, worthy of note 
that in all languages the verbs we employ in speaking of 
animals are often suggestive of their peculiar character- 
istics; thus we say the bees hum, the ox lows, the lion 
roars. Prolong these sounds, and there will be a close 
resemblance between them and the cries of the brute cre- 
ation. And when any peculiarity is thus seized and fossil- 
ized into a word, it is an acquisition to language which will 
not be forgotten. Thus Whittier has given the word lapse 
a signification which it did not before possess when he 
speaks of “lapsing waves.” In the very word is suggested 
the gentle rise, dispersion, and fall of the swell. How 
impossible to imagine the angry break of waves on a rocky 
coast, expressed by this word “lapse.” There is a sense of 
fitness when the words we use express by their very sound 
the idea we wish to suggest. We may instance lull, splash, 
buzz, screech, wring, and wrong, something forcibly turned 
from the right. 

The origin of such words is evident enough; there are 
others which do not carry their pedigree so plainly stamped 
upon them. They are oftenest derived from foreign lan- 
guages, and to them we must go for information. Lady is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon /é/f a loaf, and weardian 
to look after, which made Aé/fweardige, or as it was after- 
ward contracted éefadi, bread-keeper. Another etymology 
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derives it from #é/f and dian, to serve, because the women 
served the food. An insight is thus obtained into a custom 
common at that day when woman distributed bread not only 
to her own household but also ‘to poorer neighbors ;.and 
thus the name lady, vriginally one who discharged her 
household and neighborly duties, is rightly the title of 
honor which we esteem it. 

In these days of great political excitement, we hear 
almost constantly of “ candidates,” but do we know the 
origin of the word? It is derived from the fact that in 
ancient Rome aspirants to public offices were dressed in 
white, candidati, whence our word. And “ambition” is 
derived from ambitio, a going around, especially to solicit 
votes; hence a desire for office, and finally applied to desire 
for aggrandizement of any sort. Thus tracing words to 
their origin gives an insight into customs of whose exist- 
ence we would otherwise be ignorant, or it may give us 
scraps of interesting information. “Currant” takes its 
name from Corinth, from which place it was brought to 
England ; “cherry” comes from Cerasus, a city in Pontus. 
If we have ever thought of the derivation of “ gooseberry,” 
we have probably connected it in some way with a goose, 
but it is a corruption of gossberry, because it has prickles 
like the Anglo-Saxon goss or gost, a low shrub. 

The close examination of a word often yields information 
of much historic interest, and even were we before cog- 
nizant of the facts presented, the knowledge that they are 
embodied in the word suggests them to us whenever we 
hear it. Let us examine the word Britania, and see if we 
can discover anything of value in it. It occurs first in 
Greek, and later in Latin writers, but we look in vain for the 
root in those languages. The English being members of the 
Teutonic family, we search those languages, but without 
result. The Celtic dialects do not furnish a clew, nor do 
those of any of the peoples whom we know to have visited 
the island tell us the derivation of the name; but in that 
family of which the Lapp and Basque are the only repre- 
sentatives in Europe, we find a root which answers our 
purpose. The name Br-ctan-ia contains the suffix, iéan, 
signifying county, district, found in so many of the countries 
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occupied by the Iberic race; as Aqu-tan-ia, Lus-ctan-ia. 
From this we may safely conclude that in pre-historic times 
the island was visited by members of the Iberic race. The 
study of words is no idle pursuit fit only to awaken curi- 
osity ; as in the present instance it often yields invaluable 
information. Indeed were the early history of England 
unknown to us, we would still be able to read much of it by 
studying the derivation of words. The prevalence of Nor- 
wegian local names in the far north and in the southwest of 
Scotland, of Danish in the south of Scotland and north ot 
England, and of Saxon in the southern half of England, tell 
us the story of the descent upon those shores of the nations 
named ; while the fact that the Celts were driven into the 
interior is attested by the Celtic names in the centre of 
England and in Wales. The final ascendancy of the Nor- 
mans over the Saxons can still be traced in the language, 
for the names of commoner objects, such as house, home, 
hearth, are of Anglo-Saxon origin, while palace, and words 
denoting luxury, are all of Norman stock. One author has 
pointed out the significant fact, that names of live animals, 
as ox and sheep, are Saxon, but beef and mutton are 
Norman, which indicates, what was really the fact, that the 
Saxons tended the herds, and prepared the meat for the 
table, but their Norman lords eat it. To this rule there 
is one exception, swine, f-om which we conclude that pork 
was the only meat which the Saxons could obtain. 
Something of the character of the Franks may be learned 
by an examination of their national appellative. They were 
a German tribe or collection of tribes occupying Gaul, who 
gave themselves the proud name of Frank, “the free.” 
Their nobility of character and love of freedom distinguished 
them from the degenerate Romans and Gauls by whom they 
were surrounded, so it came to pass that wishing to denote 
open-heartedness and honesty, their neighbors employed 
the name of the nation possessing these qualities in an 
eminent degree. So when we speak of a frank person, we 
are paying a tribute to a people of whose history we may 
be totally ignorant. “Slave” is derived from a tribe, the 
Slavi or Sclavi, who were frequently held in bondage by 
the Germans, and hence it is now applied to any who are 
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deprived of freedom. How true is it and how expressive 
of the actual facts of the case that we have applied this 
word to an intemperate person, as we say, “a slave to 
drink” or “a slave to passion.” 

The word “idiot” gives us a glimpse of Greek ideas. It 
originally meant a private individual, and in this sense it is 
used occasionally in old writers, as when Jeremy Taylor 
says: “ Humility is a duty in great ones as well as in 
idiots.” Inasmuch as the Greeks considered participation 
in public affairs the highest employment, and all were 
anxious to engage in it, the class of private individuals were 
naturally looked upon as not as intelligent as those in 
public life, so there was a little reproach added to the word. 
Its present signification is only the same idea. pushed to an 
extreme. Thus words change in meaning so completely, 
that they become in effect new words. Difhdence and 
despair were formerly synonymous. An old writer speaks 
of the sinner’s “ diffidence” in the hour of death. Gradu- 
ally the word has modified its meaning, until now it 
signifies simply distrust in oneself. Appreciate is assum- 
ing a new signification in our day, as when we say stock 
appreciates in value instead of rises in value. Rise ex- 
presses all. that appreciate does, so in the end one will 
probably vanquish the other, which must then assume a 
new meaning. 

The derivation of some words, as darwinism, mansard, 
macademize, all derived from proper names, are too evident 
to need comment, although some curious facts may be 
learned from their study. A word peculiarly American has 
fixed unjust reproach upon Governor Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts. During his term of office the State was re- 
districted in such a manner as to give:an unfair number of 
representatives to the party in power, and, as it was sup- 
posed that he sanctioned the proceeding, the practice was 
named for him, and although it is now known that he 
opposed the measure, “ gerrymander” will remain a 
reproach to him as long as the political trick which it 
characterizes exists. 

The absence of words from a language also has its lesson 
for us. Moffat, a missionary in South Africa, tells us of a 
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Caffre tribe which formerly had a word, “ Morimo,” signify- 
ing “ Him that is above” in the sense of a Scripture Being, 
but as they sank in degradation, they lost the idea of a God, 
and now only a few old men recollect to have heard of 
“ Morimo” in their youth. In this one fact we have the 
history of their degeneration. Another savage tribe in 
Brazil have no word for thanks, *“ That is what I want,” is 
the nearest approach to it, and travelers assert that in fact 
they have no conception of gratitude. In the native lan- 
guage of Van Dieman’s Land there are four words to ex- 
press the taking of human life, but there is not the slightest 
reprobation in any of them. 

Such facts are curious and interesting, but not alone from 
curiosity should we pursue this study. “ A language will 
often be wiser not merely than the vulgar, but even than 
the wisest of those who speak it. Being like amber in its 
efficacy to circulate the electric spirit of truth, it is also like 
amber in embalming and preserving the relics of ancient 
wisdom, although one is not seldom puzzled to decipher its 
contents. Sometimes it locks up truths which were once 
well known, but which in the course of ages have passed 
out of sight and been forgotten. In other cases it holds the 
germs of truth, of which, though they were never plainly 
discerned, the genius of its framers caught a glimpse in a 
happy moment of divination. A meditative man cannot 
refrain from wonder when he digs down to the deep thought 
lying at the root of many a metaphorical term employed for 
the designation of spiritual things, even of those with regard 
to which professing philosophers have blundered grossly, 
and often it would seem as though rays of truth, which 
were still below the intellectual horizon, had dawned upon 
the imagination as it was looking up to heaven. Hence 
they who feel an inward call to teach and enlighten their 
countrymen, should deem it an important part of their duty 
to draw out the stores of thought which are already latent 
in their native language, to purify it from the corruptions 
which Time brings upon all things, and from which lan- 
guage has no exemption, and to endeavor to give distinct- 
ness and precision to whatever in it is confused, or obscure, 
or dimly seen.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association will be held at Elmira, N. Y., on 
August 5th, 6th and 7th. The railroads centering in Elmira 
have promised free return tickets to those attending the 
meeting. After very brief, opening exercises, at 10 A.M. on 
Tuesday, the Association .will proceed to business, the 
morning and evening of each day being occupied by the 
General Association, and the afternoon by the four depart- 
ments. The importance of brevity is earnestly urged upon 
all who take part in the exercises. The programme is as 
follows : 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


1. “Upper Schools,” by Dr. James McCosh. 

2. “ How much culture shall be imparted in our free schools?” by 
Richard Edwards. 

3. ‘Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemnities to be refunded 
unconditionally, or devoted to specific educational purposes?” In 
the discussion of the question, Mr. Chin Laisun, of Shanghai, will 
speak of the New Educational Movements of China, and Prof. E. H. 
House, of the Imperial College of Tokei (Yedo), on ‘‘ The New Educa- 
tional plans of Japan.” 

4. ‘The Normal Question,” by E. E. White. 

5. “Should American Youth be Educated Abroad ?” by Dr. Jack- 
son, President of Trinity College, Connecticut. _ 

6. “‘ Education in the Southern States,” by Hon. J. C. Gibbs, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Florida. Discussion opened by E. H. 
Fairchild, President of Berea College, Kentucky. 

7. “Co-Education of the Sexes,” by President White, of Cornell 
University. ; 

8. “The Relation of the General Government to Education,” by 
Prof. G. W. Atherton, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Discussion opened by John Hancock, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati. 


g. “ Educational Features of the Vienna Exposition.” 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, A. G. BOYDEN, PRESIDENT. 


1. “The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools.” Richard Ed- 
wards. 


2. ‘Elementary and Scientific Knowledge.” John W. Dickinson. 
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3. “ Training Schools,—their place in normal school work.” Miss 
Delia A. Lathrop, Principal Training School, Cincinnati. 

4. A paper on “The relative contribution of scholarship and 
methods to the power of the teacher,” by Henry B, Buckham, Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following questions are also presented for discussion : 

“ To what extent and in what ways ought a normal school to con- 
form its plans to the wants of the region in which it is located ?” 

“What should the normal school aim to accomplish in the teach- 
ing of natura! science ?” 


j DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, J. D. RUNKLE, PRESIDENT. 

I. “National University,” by Charles W. Eliot, President of Har- 
vard University. 

2. ‘* Study of the Classics,” by Prof. Joynes, of the University of 
Virginia. 

3. “ A Liberal Education for the Nineteenth Century, by Prof. W. 
_P. Atkinson, of the Institute of Technology, Boston. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, W. T. HARRIS, PRESIDENT. 
Details soon to be announced. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT, N. A. CALKINS, PRESIDENT. 


Two papers on Elementary Instruction. 

1. “Thought and Sentence Method,” by G. L. Farnham, Supt. 
Public Schools, Binghamton, N. Y. 

2. “Phonetic Method, with Pronouncing Orthography in its Re- 
lations to other Methods,” by Dr. Edwin Leigh. 

Discussion of the subject to follow the last paper. 

“ Arithmetic— Principles and Methods of Illustration,” by M. Mc- 
Vicar, Principal of the State Normal Training School at Potsdam, N.Y. 

Discussion to follow. 

“ How may the Eiementary School Instruction be made most use- 
ful to the future citizen?” by H. F. Harrington, Supt. Public Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Discussion to follow. 

“What number of School hours, daily, is most profitable for 
children under ten years of age?” by And. J. Rickoff, Supt. Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion to follow. 

“ How may pupils in Elementary Schools be trained to speak and 
write our language correctly ?” 

Discussion to tollow. 


The hotels reduce their rates to members of the Associa- 
tion about one dollar a day, as follows: Rathbun House, 
$3.00 per day ; Frazer, Delevan, and Hathaway, $2.50; Lyon 
House, $2.00. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association will hold its twenty-eighth anniversary 
at the Opera House, Utica, commencing at 2.30 P.M., Tues- 
day, the 22d of July, and continuing Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

There will be two general sessions each day. The after- 
noon of each day will be devoted to meetings in sections, 
representing the different departments of educational work, 
thus affording for each the opportunity of free and full dis- 
cussion. They are expected to organize on Tuesday, at 
4P.M., by election of chairman, secretary, etc. In order 
that there may be no delay or embarrassment, a committee 
for each section has been appointed to secure the prepara- 
tion of papers on subjects pertinent for consideration and 
discussion. The following persons have been appointed as 
chairmen of the respective committees: 1. On Common 
and Graded Schools, Charles T. Pooler, Esq., of Deansville. 
2. On Professional Training of Teachers—Normal Schools 
and Institutes, Prof. H. B. Buckham, of Buffalo. 3. On 
Colleges, High Schools and Academies, Dr. John W. Mears, 
of Hamilton College. 4. On Supervision, the committee will 
consist of the officers of the School Commissioners and 
Superintendents Asssociation, of which Comr. O. F. Stiles, 
of Saratoga, is President. 

The programme of exercises includes (besides the reports 
of standing committees), addresses, and papers for discussion, 
by Prof. Le Roy C, Cooley, of Albany, on “ Claims of Natu- 
ral Science to a place in Common School Instruction ;” by 
Hon. L. Van Bokkelin, of Mt. Morris (formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Maryland), on “ Education of Women;” by 
Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston—subject, “Our Eyes and Ears ;” 
by Principal Hannibal Smith, of Watertown, — “ The 
Academy as an organic part of a system of Public Edu- 
cation ;” by Dr. Mears, of Hamilton College,—* Mutual Re- 
lation of Colleges and High Schools ;” by Mrs. Nellie Lloyd 
Knox, of Brockport,—“ Primary Instruction ;” by Comr. 
R. L. Selden, of LeRoy, on “ Supervision in Rural Districts.” 
Addresses will also be delivered by Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
of Utica, Hon. Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
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University, and by George Kennan, Esq., of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Exploring Party, on “Our Life in 
Liberia.” Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, Hon. Abram B. Weaver, State Superintendent, 
Gen. John A. Dix, Governor, and other distinguished men 
of our own and other States, have also given encourage- 
ment that they will be present and participate in the exer- 
cises. 

On Friday, a field meeting will be held at Trenton Falls, 
a short distance north of Utica. Dr. James Hall, State 
Geologist, Prof. Charles Peck, State Botanist, and Prof. J. 
A. Lintner, State Entomologist, will accompany the excur- 
sion, and at lunch-time, explain the natural features of that 
locality. 

City Superintendent McMillan, and others of the local 
committee, are making complete preparations for the care 
and convenience of the Association. Board will be provided 
at reduced rates, from one to three dollars per day. Head- 
quarters will be at Baggs Hotel, near the terminus of all 
trains leading into the city. Reduced rates have been 
generously offered by nearly all the leading railroads from 
the northern and southern portions of the State. 


THE tenth anniversary of the UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEW York, will be held at Albany on 
the 29th, 30th, and 31st of July. 





COLLEGE INTELLIGENCE. 


ONNECTICUT.—NeEw Haven.—North Sheffield 

Hall, the last gift to Yale College of Hon. Joseph E- 
Sheffield, was formally opened June 4th. The audience 
present was a very large one, and, considering the charac- 
ter of the occasion, was very noticeable for the number of 
distinguished persons present, comprising many members 
of the State Legislature and several Governors. Prof. 
Brush, on behalf of Mr. Sheffield, presented the building to 
President Porter, the representative of Yale College, and 
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asked that it should be called North Sheffield Hall. Presi- 
dent Porter briefly acknowledged the gift. The school has 
received from Mr. John J. Crook, of New York City, $1,000, 
and from the class of 1871, $570. Twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars have also been subscribed toward a fund for a professor- 
ship. The heirs of N. A. Bacon, Esq., have also presented 
a valuable collection of scientific works. 

The new building occupies a lot on Prospect-street, about 
200 feet north of the old building. Its plan is rectangular, 
and it has substantially five stories. The interior finish 
throughout is yellow pine, coated with oil and shellac, and 
trimmed with pine, ash, and black walnut. The total cost 
of the building and fittings is $110,000. 

HARTFORD.—The alumni of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary have elected Rev. Dr. Gale, of Lee, Mass., Presi- 
dent of their association. 


GEORGIA.—ATHENS.—The University of Georgia has 
312 students, only twenty of whom are from without the 
State limits. Of the whole number, 151 are in the State col- 


lege, 145 in the academic department, and sixteen in the 
law school. 


MARYLAND.—ANNAPOLIS.—The graduating exercises 
of the Naval Academy, Annapolis, have been concluded. 


Zun Zou Matzmulla, a Japanese youth, was of the graduat- 
ing class. 


MICHIGAN.—HOL.LLaAnb. — Hope College, founded in 
1866, numbers ten professors in its Faculty. It was opened 
more especially for the Dutch residents of Michigan, and, 
judging from the names in the catalogue, its students are 
mostly of that nationality. It has three departments, a 
Theological, an Academic, and a Preparatory. The first 
numbers eight students, the second twenty-one, and the 
third forty-four. Although it is numerically a small institu- 
tion, we notice that in the academic or college department 
the standard of study equals that of our best colleges. 
Dutch is one of the studies in the curriculum. . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—HANOVER.—The senior class at 
Dartmouth College numbers 71, out of 105 who have at 
times belonged to it. The average age is 23 years and 8 
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months, the extremes being 28 and 20; the average weight 
is 149 pounds, the extremes being 206 and 105 ; the chosen 
professions are: law, 21; theology, 12; medicine, 8; engi- 
neering, 4; teaching, 4, and journalism, 1. 

The triennial catalogue will hereafter be printed in Eng- 
lish instead of Latin, and the Greek oration of the junior 
exhibition will also be abandoned. 


NEW JERSEY.—Mapison.—Dr. J. F. Hurst has been 
elected to the presidency of Drew Seminary, recently va- 
cated by Bishop Foster. Dr. Hurst has been at the head 
of the Martin Mission Institute in Frankfort, Germany, and 
has occupied the chair of Church History in Drew Semi- 
nary. He has published a history of Rationalism, a transla- 
tion of Hagenbach’s History of Christianity, and of the com- 
mentary of Lange on the Epistlé to the Romans. 

NEw Brunswick.—To Rutgers College, the past twelve 
years have been years of unprecedented prosperity. The 
number of students has increased from 80 to 200. The 
buildings, from four to eight. The endowment from $70,000 
to $500,000. And still greater improvements have been 
made in discipline and in teaching. 


NEW YORK.—ALBANny.—Hon. Martin J. Townsend has 
been elected Regent of the New York State University by 
the Legislature of this State. 

AUBURN.—The trtistees of Auburn Theological Seminary 
have voted to accept Col. Morgan’s offer to remove it to 
Aurora, New York, and amply endow it unless the citizens 
of Auburn raise two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in sixty days. 

GENEVA.—Commencement occurs June tgth, at which 
fifteen students graduate. Only thirty. remain in the three 
lower classes. The college has a fine corps of special lec- 
turers. Its library contains about 13,000 volumes, the col- 
lection of Mineralogical and Geological specimens is large 
and valuable, and collections in other departments of Natu- 
ral History have been begun. 

ITHAcA.—At Cornell University the corner-stone of the 
Sage College for women has been laid. The main building 
is to cost $150,000; the chapel $30,000. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been given as a partial endowment. 
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New York City.—The herbarium of Professor Meissner, 
of the University of Basle, Switzerland, containing 63,000 
botanical specimens, has been purchased by a gentleman for 
presentation to Columbia College. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Vassar College numbers forty-two pro- 
fessors in its Facuity, and 411 students were in attendance 
this year. To the middle of the Sophomore year the studies 
are all obligatory, with the exception of the choice allowed 
between the Greek, German, and French languages. In 
each semester after that every student elects three, subject 
to the approval of the Faculty. No student is, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, either required or allowed to take more 
than an equivalent for three full studies at a time, together 
with one art study. By “full studies” are meant those in 
which there are five recitations a week. 

ROCHESTER.—Phe total number of students at the univer- 
sity is 157; of whom 25. graduate this year. The Faculty 
numbers 12. The Geological and Mineralogical cabinets 
contain over 40,000 specimens carefully selected by Prof. 
Ward during six years of extensive foreign travel, and dur- 
ing many careful visits to the most fruitful American 
localities. . 

The Rochester Theological Seminary seems to be pros- 
pering. The endowment fund last year was $113,750.43. 
It is now $250,000, and it is expected to reach $300,000 be- 
fore the close of the year. 

SCHENECTADY.—The gymnasium building of Union Col- 
lege is the latest addition made to the University. When 
completed it will be one of the largest buildings especially 
devoted to gymnastics in the country. It is to be eighty- 
five feet long, forty feet wide, and from thirty-five feet to 
forty feet high. It is to be built in the style corresponding 
to the well-known colonnades of the College. The students 
have collected a large portion of the funds necessary to put 
the building under roof. The foundation has already been 
laid in the rear of the South College. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Davidson College gives its 
name to the place at which it is situated. Its Faculty num- 
bers eight professors, and 113 students are in attendance 
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Although the college was organized and is controlled by 
Presbyterians, the instruction is not sectarian, but such as 
can be freely and equally offered to all students of good 
moral character and of proper mental qualifications. The 
institution was chartered “to educate youth of all classes, 
without regard to the distinction of religious denominations, 
and thereby promote the more general diffussion of know- 
ledge and virtue ;” and its founders have frequently and 
publicly declared that their design was “to extend the 
blessings of a liberal education to all classes of the commu- 
nity prepared to enjoy them.” 


OHIO.—CIncInnaTI.—It was announced some weeks ago 
that Dr. L. H. Bugbee would retire from the Presidency of 
the “ Cincinnati Wesleyan College” at the close of the year. 
We now learn that he will remain President of the College. 
The trustees assume entire control, employ teachers, con- 
duct finances, etc. The Faculty will remain about as the 
last year, with some additions. Nothing will be spared to 
make the college superior in all regards. 

GaMBIER.—A pamphlet bearing the title of “ Gambier” 
- gives an account of Kenyon College and the Theological 
Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio. The late Bishop Mcll- 
vane was president of the Theological Faculty. Kenyon 
College has 50 students in the regular course and 20 in the 
Preparatory department. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Easton.—Mr. George B. Markle, 
of Hazleton, Penn., has recently added the sum of $30,000 to 
the permanent endowment of Lafayette College. This is 
one of the large series of gifts of which this college has lately 
been the fortunate recipient. 

GETTYSBURG.—Seventy-nine students are members of 
Pennsylvania College and 50 are in the Preparatory de- 
partment. Of these latter 28 labor under the title of Junior 
Preparatorians. There are 12 professors in the two de- 

partments. 


TENNESSEE.—NASHVILLE.—The Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity is to be located west of Nashville, on that parcel of 
ground situated. between the Hillsborough Pike and the ex- 
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tension of Broad-street, and known as the Litton or Taylor 
Hill, adjoining Boyd’s Hill. The plot embraces about 
seventy acres. A meeting was held in M’Kendree Church, 
May g, in the interest of the University. Bishop Pierce 
presided, and appropriate and excellent addresses were de- 
livered by Bishops Marvin and Doggett and Dr. Winfield. 
At the close, a subscription of $11,300 was taken to aid in 
the purchase of the site for the university, of which amount 


$4,000 was subscribed by Col. Reynolds, of Giles 
Tenn. 


County, 


VIRGINIA.—Apsincpon.—The evil of overdressing in 
girls’ schools is squarely met at the Martha Washington 
College. On all public occasions, and whenever they go 
off the grounds, the students are required to wear a piain 
uniform. The pupils are received as /adies and are treated 
with the respect due to their sex. The effort is constantly 
made to induce them to act from a sense of propriety, and 
duty, and, while no degrading penalties are used, the neces- 
sity for government is fully recognized, and a strict confor- 
mity with the regulations is required of all. There are 51 
students enrolled in the catalogue. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY.—The peculiarity of 
this institution is that the course of study is arranged in dis- 

‘tinct elective schools, to each of which a degree is attached. 
Students may elect their own studies; but in each school 
there is a prescribed course, which the student is required 
to pursue according to the degree of his preparation. 261 


students were members of the university during the past 
year. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 
T has long been the fashion with writers on English 
literature, to speak of Addison’s Spectator and other 
essays as a “well of English undefiled,” and to declare 
that “he who would acquire a perfect English style must 
give his days and nights to the reading of the Spectator ;” 
but those who read Addison with care (and there are very 
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few now-a-days who read him at all), cannot but be aware 
that there are many passages in all his works which are so 
careless and inaccurate in their construction, that they would 
not be tolerated in any living writer of the first class to-day. 
This objection does not apply to the essays and miscellanies 
of Macaulay, of which we rejoice to see a new and beautiful 
edition just announced by a New York publishing house.! 
No writer of the present century, or of any past period of 
English literature, wields a pen with more elegance, force, 
and polish, than Macaulay; none possesses the power of 
drawing a living and speaking portrait of such perfection 
by a few dexterous strokes, as he. The acknowledged merit 
of his history, notwithstanding the severe criticisms made 
in regard to some of his statements, has placed it in the 
front rank of historical works; but to our mind the man 
was greater than his history, and possessed more power as 
an essayist and critic than as a historian. Of these six 
elegant volumes of essays, there is not one which can be 
spared without impoverishing English literature; not one 
which has not merits which make it a model of pure, terse, 
incisive English, prepared by one who knew, as perhaps no 
other man of this century has known, what were the 
powers and limitations of our English tongue. No library, 
and especially no public, college or school library, will be 
complete which does not include these classic essays. A 
style formed on such models will prove a fortune to its 
possessor. 


“Cicero De Officiis,’ by Chase and Stuart, is the latest 
of the classical series published by ELDRIDGE & Bro. The 
text is in the main that of Baiter, though a few departures 
are made from it, all important changes being noted at the 
end, and the different readings given. The notes are full 
but are of a character rather designed to make the pupil 
help himself than to help him. A history and synopsis of © 
the De Officiis are a welcome addition to the book. “ Cur- 
rier’s Latin Suffixes” is published by the same house. 





(x) Essays, Critical, Historical and Miscellaneous, by Thomas Babington Macaulay, Baron Ma- 
@aulay. 6 vols., 8vo. N. Y., 1873. Mason, Baker & Pratt, 142 and 144 Grand St. 





